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Cover  Picture 

This  mother  has  her  own  version  of  a  "take- 
out meal. " 


Don't  Bring  it  Back 

When  returning  from  a  holiday,  it  is  often  tempting  to  bring  back  a  live 
plant  or  some  plant  product  as  a  souvenir,  but  do  not  do  it  says  Dr. 
Ronald  Howard,  plant  pathologist  with  the  Alberta  Horticultural 
Research  Center  in  Brooks. 

He  explains  that  many  of  these  mementos  are  on  the  list  of  prohibited 
plant  materials  from  the  point  of  view  of  importation  into  Canada  and 
must,  therefore,  be  surrendered  to  a  plant  quarantine  inspector  or  to  a 
Canada  Customs  official  at  their  point  of  entry. 

Agriculture  Canada  has  prepared  a  leaflet  entitled  "Don't  Bring  It 
Back"  which  explains  the  "do's"  and  "don'ts"  of  importing  plants, 
pets,  animal  products  and  soil.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from:  The 
Library,  Alberta  Horticultural  Research  Center,  Bag  Service  200, 
Brooks,  TOJ  0J0. 

Pigs  are  Noisy  Critters  (Sorry,  Miss  Piggy) 

Next  time  you  enter  your  hog  barn  consider  wearing  a  pair  of  hearing 
protectors.  British  researchers  have  found  that  the  noise  made  by  pigs 
can  be  loud  enough  to  damage  the  hearing  of  anyone  working  among 
them. 

Even  when  pigs  are  "quiet",  the  British  scientists  say,  the  barn  sound 
level  is  about  85  decibels.  That's  only  5  decibels  less  than  the  level  to 
which  people  should  not  be  exposed  for  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  standards  established  under  Manitoba's  Work  Place  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

And  when  pigs  are  fed  or  picked  up  for  taking  blood  samples,  the 
noise  level  can  rise  to  105  decibels,  which  has  a  maximum  exposure 
time  of  around  half  an  hour. 

One  British  Official  points  out  that  the  noise  at  feeding  is  not  suffi- 
ciently prolonged  to  do  any  harm  but  an  hour  spent  taking  blood 
samples  can  be  harmful.  In  fact,  some  British  vets  now  wear  hearing 
protectors  when  taking  blood  samples. 

Your  land?? 

Can  you,  as  a  farmer  and  landowner  or  lessee,  refuse  to  allow  on  your 
land  a  surveyor,  a  seismic  operator,  a  person  who  has  the  right  to  work 
the  minerals  under  the  surface  or  a  person  who  has  been  authorized 
by  legislation  to  construct  a  pipeline,  power  line,  or  telephone? 
Answers  to  these  and  other  similar  questions  are  contained  in  Alberta 
Agriculture's  pamphlet  "Surface  Rights  in  Alberta",  available  from 
district  agriculturists  and  the  Publications  Office,  Agriculture 
Building,  9718  -  107  Street,  Edmonton,  T5K  2C8. 

Bees  in  Alberta 

In  1979,  Alberta  produced  22.6  million  pounds  of  honey  or  31  per  cent 
of  the  total  Canadian  honey  crop. 

Following  are  some  beekeeping  statistics  for  Canada  for  the  years 
1978  and  1979  respectively:  number  of  beekeepers,  17,470  and  18.550: 
number  of  colonies,  566,900  and  581,200;  average  yield  per  colony 
(pounds),  119  and  125;  total  production  (pounds).  67,426,000  and 
72,745,000;  value  of  honey  and  wax  (dollars),  39,803,000  and 
47,603,000. 

Ram  purchases 

Under  Alberta  Agriculture's  new  ram  purchases  assistance  program, 
eligible  associations  can  receive  a  grant  equal  to  half  the  purchase 
price  of  one  ram  per  25  ewes  in  the  breeding  pasture,  to  a  maximum  of 
$7,500  per  year.  To  qualify,  an  association  must  have  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  organizing  and  administering  a  communal  range  or  pasture  for 
sheep,  have  a  minimum  of  10  members  and  provide  Alberta 
Agriculture's  beef  and  sheep  branch  with  a  detailed  development 
plant.  The  program  will  terminate  on  October  1,  1984. 

Pregnancy  testing 

Farmers  and  ranchers  who  want  to  buy  pregnant  cows  in  Alberta 
should  be  aware  of  the  Alberta  Veterinary  Medical  Assocation's 
pregnancy  testing  program,  whereby  cattle  that  have  been  pregnancy 
tested  by  a  vet  are  identified  by  a  green  tag  prominently  displayed  on 
their  backs.  The  oval  tag  shows  that  the  animal  was  pregnant  on  the 
date  when  it  was  tested  by  the  vet  whose  name  or  the  name  of  whose 
clinic  appears  on  the  tag. 
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New  Farm  Supply  Centres 


United  Farmers  of  Alberta's  first 
Farm  Supply  Centre  was  opened  in 
Calgary  in  1954.  Since  that  time  the 
following  Farm  Supply  Centres 
and  facilities  have  been  opened  by 
the  Farm  Supply  Division. 

The  physical  plant  and  facilities  for 
a  new  Farm  Supply  Centre  cost  ap- 


-  Edmonton 

-  Grande  Prairie 

-  Red  Deer 

-  Lethbridge 

-  Camrose 

-  Grimshaw 

-  Vermilion 

-  Hanna 

-  Stettler 

-  Westlock 

-  Provost 

-  Vulcan 

-  Falher 

-  FDD  Calgary 

-  FDD  Edmonton 

-  FDD  Red  Deer 

-  Airdrie 

-  FDD  Lethbridge 

-  Spruce  Grove 

-  Farm  Machinery  Facility 
Spruce  Grove 

-  Oyen 

-  Claresholm 

-  Two  Hills 

-  Consort 

-  FDD  Camrose 

-  Distribution  Centre, 
Edmonton 

-  FDD  Stettler 

-  Glendon 
•  Fairview 

-  FDD  Vermilion 

-  Athbasca 

-  Trochu 


proximately  $300,000.  Coupled 
with  this  are  average  inventory 
costs  of  approximately  $500,000. 
The  sales  volume  required  to  sup- 
port this  type  of  expenditure  is 
over  1.5  million  dollars.  UFA 
receives  many  requests  from  com- 
munities in  Alberta  for  further  con- 
venient farm  supply  services.  One 


of  UFA'S  goals  is  to  provide  service 
to  as  many  members  as  possible. 
Escalating  costs,  however,  make 
this  objective  more  difficult,  but 
UFA  will  continue  to  update  infor- 
mation and  surveys  of  possible 
locations  for  future  farm  supply 
centres. 
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New  Farm  Supph, 


Mrs.  June  Hoppins  cuts  the  ribbon  to  mark  the  official  opening. 
Left  to  right:  President  Howard  Haney,  Manager  Garry  Scholer; 
Vice-president  Norman  White;  Genevieve  Hoppins;  Mayor  Allan 
Gehring;  Mrs.  June  Hoppins  and  Delegate  Ken  Hoppins,  Huxley. 


Delegate  Deane  Sharpe.  Munson 
does  some  shopping. 


Former  Vice-president  Andy 
Silver  takes  a  chance. 


Inside  the  Trochu  Centre. 
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Gary  Scholer, 
Manager 


Roy  Enzie,  Ginny  Walker,  Allan  Diack,  Rob  Stephenson. 


Trochu 

Trochu  is  located  53  miles  north  of 
Calgary  on  Highway  #2  and  37 
miles  east  of  Olds  on  Highway  #27. 
The  population  is  approximately 
900  with  a  trading  area  of  10,000 
people.  It  is  on  the  CNR  mainline 
and  the  Greyhound  passenger  bus 
route. 

Some  of  the  private  projects 
planned,  in  construction,  and  com- 
pleted this  year,  are  a  new  water 
reservoir  and  pump  house,  arena 
and  curling  rink,  a  commercial 
light  industrial  sub-division,  a 
mobile  home  sub-division,  treasury 
branch,  school  division  shop  and 
office  complex,  10  new  units  to 
Senior  Citizens  Manor  and  the  new 
UFA  Farm  Supply  Centre. 

For  recreation,  Trochu  has  the  new 
arena  and  curling  rink,  swimming 
pool,  tennis  courts,  athletic  park, 
race  track,  gymkhana  facilities,  ar- 
chery field,  shooting  range,  golf 
club,  four  baseball  diamonds,  arts 
and  crafts  society  and  the  senior 
citizens  drop-in  centre. 

Turnout  at  Trochu 

UFA'S  23rd  Farm  Supply  Centre  in 
Alberta  was  opened  at  Trochu  on 
April  2nd,  1980.  The  official  open- 
ing was  a  three  day  promotion  with 
hundreds  of  Trochu  and  district 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  atten- 
dance. Sales  of  over  $100,000  were 
achieved.  CKGY  Radio  was  on 
hand  and  the  Trochu  Ladies  Aid 
was  a  busy  group  selling  sand- 
wiches to  the  crowds.  In  addition 
to  free  coffee  and  doughnuts, 
many  customers  came  away  as 
winners  in  the  draws  made 
throughout  the  three  days,  for  the 
many  prizes. 

The  Trochu  Farm  Supply  Centre  is 
a  conventional  Arch  Rib  building 
with  baked  enamel  orange  clad- 
ding. The  display  and  office  areas 
are  50  x  75  feet  and  the  storage 
facility,  including  a  heated  shop,  is 
50  x  75  feet.  The  large  storage  shed 
is  24  x  100  feet. 

On  staff  at  Trochu  are:  Gary! 
Scholer,   Manager;   Allan  Diack, 
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Centres  Opened 


Customer  Sales  Rep.;  Roy  Enzie, 
Customer  Service  Supervisor; 
Ginny  Walker,  Accounting  Clerk. 


Athabasca 

Located  by  the  Athabasca  River, 
the  town  of  Athabasca  is  88  miles 
north  of  Edmonton  on  Highway  No. 
2.  Besides  being  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Athabasca  branch 
line  of  CNR,  it  is  the  north-south 
geographical  centre  of  Alberta  and 
is  the  projected  centre  on  the  Nor- 
thern Woods  and  Waters  Route. 

The  population  is  approximately 
2,000  with  a  trading  area  of  over 
5,000.  Since  Athabasca  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  area,  its  businesses 
are  so  orientated.  This  includes 
seven  grain  elevators,  five  service 
stations,  three  bulk  oil  and  gas 
distributors  and  the  new  UFA  Farm 
Supply  Centre. 

For  recreation,  there  is  swimming 
in  the  many  surrounding  lakes,  a 
covered  pool,  boating,  fishing, 
golf,  tennis,  baseball,  curling, 
hockey,  skating,  hunting,  power 
tobagganing,  horse  back  riding, 
ethnic  dancing,  an  art  club  and  a 
ceramics  club. 


Activity  in  Athabasca 

UFA'S  24th  Farm  Supply  Centre 
was  opened  at  Athabasca  on  April 
10, 1980,  with  a  two  day  promotion. 
Sales  in  excess  of  $100,000  were 
realized.  CFCW  Radio  was  there 
and  there  were  doughnuts,  coffee 
and  many  prizes  given  away  to  the 
hundreds  of  Albertans  who  came 
to  the  opening. 

The  Athabasca  Farm  Supply  Cen- 
tre consists  of  two  all  steel 
buildings.  The  office  and  display 
area  is  50'  x  80'  and  the  storage 
shed  is  24'  x  100'.  On  staff  at 
Athabasca  is  Brian  Hoff,  Manager; 
Rod  Kowalchuk,  Customer  Service 
Supervisor;  Darren  Lines, 
Customer  Service  Rep.;  Bernie 
Newberry,  Accounting  and  Sales; 
Greg  Tiedman,  Customer  Sales 
Representative. 


Delegates  Gerry  Barnes,  High  Prairie;  Bill  Watson,  Sangudo;  Vice-president  John  Onyschuk; 
Director  Guy  Turcotte;  Delegate  John  Small,  Radway;  Manager  Brian  Hoff;  Delegate  Walter 
Pasnak,  Edmonton;  Mayor  Herman  Leicht;  Leigh  Olmstead. 


Inside  UFA'S  24th  Farm  Supply  Centre. 


Delegate  John  Small,  Radway  enters  his  name 
in  the  prize  draws.  Congratulations  to  big  win- 
ner Walter  Pasnak. 


AY  =■■ 


On  staff  at  Athabasca  left  to  right:  Rod 
Kowalchuk,  Bernie  Newberry,  Greg 
Tiedmann,  Brian  Hoff,  Darrin  Lines. 


Vice-president  John  Onyschuk,  Delegate  Andy 
Klak,  and  Director  Guy  Turcotte  about  to  show 
how  to  'saw  a  log.' 
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Petroleum  Division 


20  Years 

Stan  Banack 
Round  Hill 
November  17,  1960 


Service 
Awards 

A  salute  to  the 
recipients  of 
1980  Service 
Awards  —  a 
salute  to  their 
loyalty,  to  the 
pride  they  take 
in  their  job,  to 
the  quality  of 
service  they 
have  given  and 
to  their  per- 
sonal respon- 
sibility to  give 
of  themselves. 


15  Years 

Wally  Bensen 
Thorsby 

September  8,  1965 


Palma  Paulson 
Gladstone 
May  17,  1965 


Jack  Marshall 
Claresholm 
February  9,  1965 


Joe  Konynenbelt 
Nobleford 
May  17,  1965 


Tippy  Jacobsen 
High  Prairie 
September  8,  1970 


Ken  Stumpf 
Milo 

October  15,  1969 


10  Years 

Adolf  Dzieglo 
Athabasca 
December  1,  1969 


Wayne  Evans 
Dalum 
April  1,  1970 


Harvey  Williams 
Cardston 
March  16,  1970 
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Farm  Supply  Division 

(For  period  from  January  1  -  June  30,  1980) 


15  Years 

Roland  Coderre 
Manager,  Edmonton 
June  29,  1965 


w  A. 

Jack  McDonald 
Manager,  Calgary 
June  29,  1965 


Eugene  Letwin 
Ass't.  Mgr.,  Edmonton 
August  16,  1965 


Willie  Trefiak 
Manager,  Westlock 
April  19,  1965 


10  Years 

Jim  Calder 

Technical  Advisor,  FDD 
January  2,  1970 


Garry  Sweet 
Manager,  Camrose 
May  19,  1970 


Max  Hoffman 
Customer  Service 
Supervisor, 
Oyen 

May  6,  1975 


Russel  Gair 
Customer  Sales  Rep., 
Red  Deer 
June  26,  1975 


1979  -  Million  Gallon  Club 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  United  Farmer,  four  names  were  in- 
advertently left  off  the  list  of  the  Million  Gallon  Club  Members  in 
1979.  They  were. 

Alex  Graham,  Spirit  River 
Daryl  Jeannotte,  Bay  Tree 
Fred  Johnson,  Barrhead 
Russ  Wilson,  Olds 

Our  thanks  to  Lawrence  Proudfoot,  Manager  of  the  Petroleum 
Division,  who  brought  these  errors  to  our  attention. 


Albert 


f     Some  of  the  Tilma  family. 

Back  row  left  to  right: 
Bruce,  Yvonne,  Audrey, 
Art  and  Sophie 
Front  row  left  to  right: 
Mary-ann  and  Barbara 


When  Art  Tilma  came  to  Canada 
from  the  Netherlands  in  1954,  his 
first  job  was  on  a  sheep  ranch.  He 
then  worked  at  the  Brooks 
Research  Station  for  two  summers 
and  on  a  dairy  farm  in  the  Cochrane 
area  for  over  a  year.  He  later  went 
to  Calgary  and  for  some  years 
worked  as  a  carpenter. 

An  ambition  was  always 
predominant  in  Art's  mind 
—  he  wanted  to  become  a 
farmer. 

During  this  time,  there  was  an  am- 
bition that  was  always  predomi- 
nant in  Art's  mind  —  he  wanted  to 
become  a  farmer.  Born  and  raised 
on  a  dairy  farm  in  the  old  country, 
his  goal  was  to  eventually  be  able 
to  farm,  on  his  own,  in  Canada. 
While  working  in  Red  Deer,  Art 


made  the  decision  to  go  to  univer- 
sity and  study  agriculture.  Not  only 
would  he  be  older  than  the  other 
students,  he  had,  by  now,  four 
small  children  to  support.  This  was 
certainly  not  an  easy  course  that 
Art  Tilma  had  set  for  himself,  but 
he  moved  to  Edmonton  and  en- 
rolled in  agriculture  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alberta,  majoring  in  animal 
and  poultry  science.  Even  with  the 
financial  stress  of  going  to  univer- 
sity while  supporting  a  family,  he 
enjoyed  the  study  of  agriculture 
and,  to  this  day,  finds  it 
fascinating.  In  1967,  he  received 
his  B.Sc.  degree,  took  a  job  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
for  ten  years  was  the  District 
Agriculturist  at  Thorhild.  Eventual- 
ly, Art  saw  his  way  clear  to  realiz- 
ing his  original  goal  —  to  become  a 
farmer.  Dairying  and  poultry  were 


The  Tilmas'  chicken  barns  and  feed  factory. 


Art  Tilma. 

his  favorites  and  he  considered 
raising  dairy  calves.  While  in 
Thorhild,  he  started  to  raise  Ban- 
tam chickens  and  raised  them  for 
over  eight  years  as  a  hobby.  He  had 
experimented  in  cross  breeding 
and  every  three  weeks  had  a  full  in- 
cubator. Although  he  later  moved 
to  Fort  Saskatchewan  and  had  to 
commute  forty  miles  to  work  every 
day,  he  still  managed  to  raise  some 
chickens  and  a  few  goats. 

Art  and  his  wife  Sophie,  who  had  a 
farm  background,  often  talked 
about  having  their  own  farm. 
Another  difficult  decision  had  to 
be  made  and  Art  and  Sophie  decid- 
ed to  take  a  chance.  Art  sold  his; 
acreage,  Sophie  sold  her  house 


ins  of  the  Month 

Art  Tilma  &  Family 

\griculture,  whether  it  be  the  study  or  the  practical  application 
>f  it,  is  the  business  Art  Tilma  has  always  wanted  to  be  in. 


and  with  this  money  they  bought 
their  present  farm,  taking  posses- 
sion in  April,  1978,  and  settled 
down  on  the  farm. 


A  'million  dollar  view'  in  a 
park  like  setting. 


Scenically,  their  farm  in  the  Smoky 
Lake  area  is  situated  in  one  of 
Alberta's  most  beautiful  areas. 
However,  the  farm  they  bought 
wasn't,  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination, a  going  concern.  The 
hog  barns  had  wooden  partitions 
and  floors,  a  few  farrowing  crates 
and  everything  was  full  of  garbage 
and  manure.  Sophie  brought  seven 
children  to  their  marriage  and  with 
Art's  five,  this  made  twelve.  Just  to 


clear  the  place  up,  the  family  haul- 
ed garbage  out  by  the  truckloads.  It 
took  a  lot  of  hard  labor  on  the  parts 
of  Art,  Sophie  and  especially  the 
four  youngest  children,  Barbara, 
Yvonne,  Bruce  and  Mary  Anne,  who 
were  still  at  home.  The  cleanup 
seemed  endless,  but  eventually 
they  began  to  see  some  progress, 
while  the  barns  were  being 
remodelled  into  poultry  barns. 
Before  this,  Art  had  contacted  Co- 
op Hatcheries.  They  encouraged 
him  to  raise  broiler  breeders  and 
felt  they  would  be  able  to  take  his 
entire  production  of  hatching 
eggs. 

In  addition  to  his  solid  academic 
background,  Art  had  many  years  of 
experience  working  as  a  District 
Agriculturist  and  he  had  many 
ideas  and  plans  that  he  wanted  to 
implement  for  his  own  poultry 
farm.  He  went  to  UFA'S  Farmstead 

Art  not  only  had  many 
years  of  experience  as  a 
District  Agriculturist, 
there  were  many  unique 
ideas  and  plans  that  he 
wanted  to  implement  on 
his  own  farm. 

Development  Department  in  Ed- 
monton, where  he  consulted  with 
Harold  Sissons,  who  until  his 
retirement  was  an  FDD  salesman 
and  Walter  Onyschuk,  FDD  Edmon- 
ton Saleman  Consultant.  Harold 
and  Walter  gave  him  many  good 


suggestions  concerning  the 
building  and  equipment  and  a  plan 
was  worked  out.  Art  carefully 
studied  the  plans  and  came  back 
every  week  to  UFA  to  work  out 
details  and  make  changes.  After 
further  discussions  with  Harold, 
whom  Art  felt  gave  him  a  lot  of 
good  advice,  plans  were  finalized. 
There  are  many  unique  ideas  on 
the  Tilmas'  poultry  farm. 


Boiler  room  showing  Super  Hot  boiler,  dual 
circulating  pumps  and  expansion  tanks. 
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Walter  Onyschuk,  Edmonton  F.D.D.  Sales  Rep.,  by  the  Farmatic  Mill  and  AZA  drive  units. 


Barns 

The  two  older  barns  are  32  x  120. 
The  new  barn  is  40  x  140  and  the 
three  barns  have  11,550  square 
feet.  Each  barn  has  the  same 
number  of  pipes  controlled  by 
valves  that  regulate  the  heat  in 
each  barn.  The  barns  are  2h  slatted 
floor  and  Vz  bedded.  The  slatted 
floors  are  two  feet  off  the  concrete. 
Slats  are  3A"  wide  and  1"  thick 
spaced  3A"  and  are  strong  enough 
to  walk  on.  The  insulation  in  the 
barns  is  quite  heavy,  R  20  in  the 
walls  and  R  28  in  the  ceilings. 

The  new  barn  built  of  2  x  6  with 
metal  siding  is  20  feet  away  from 
the  two  older  barns,  which  also 
have  metal  siding  on  the  front.  The 
two  older  barns  are  50  feet  apart. 
All  three  barns  are  connected  by 
hallways  and  it  doesn't  look  like 
three  separate  barns.  Visually,  it 
appears  to  be  one  large  complex.  It 
was  Art's  idea  to  have  connecting 
hallways  and  he  feels  this  has  paid 
off  in  convenience,  especially  in 
the  winter,  when  you  don't  have  to 
go  outside.  Besides  all  utilities  and 
feed  lines  go  through  the  hallways. 

Ventilation 

There  are  nine  24"  fans  that  are  on 
220  volt  and  have  variable  speed. 
Thermostats  are  set  on  a  board 


near  the  ceiling  in  each  barn  and 
the  speed  can  be  set  manually.  The 
air  inlet  is  controlled  by  baffles. 

Feeding  System 

The  entire  feeding  system  is  again 
Art  and  Harold's  idea.  At  first,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  having  feed 
bins  and  a  scale  in  each  barn.  Art 
felt  this  would  not  only  entail  con- 
siderable driving  between  the 
barns,  but  in  the  winter  it  could 
mean  plowing  snow  for  about  500 
feet  to  deliver  grain.  His  idea  was 
to  have  the  feed  mill  in  the  front 


Albertans  ol 


and  have  feed  lines  running  to 
each  barn.  In  this  way,  a  saving 
was  made  by  not  having  to  build 
three  storage  bins  and  it  definitely 
has  proved  to  be  more  convenient. 

The  "Farmatic"  Feed  Mill  System 
that  serves  the  three  barns  has 
nine  compartments  and  a  capacity 
of  54  tons.  There  is  a  connecting 
hallway  from  the  feed  mill  to  the 
barns.  The  feed  mill  serves  as 
storage  for  ingredients  and  com- 
plete feed,  and  is  also  the  feed 
preparation  centre.  The  feed  mill 
was  not  in  Art's  original  plans,  but 
he  feels,  for  many  reasons,  that  it 
was  a  good  investment  and  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  years.  As  the  feed 
mill  is  automatic,  he  doesn't  have 
to  stand  and  watch  it.  Art  buys 
grain  from  local  farmers  and 
sometimes  from  the  elevator. 
When  he  calibrates  his  mill,  he 
knows  what  comes  out  and  makes 
sure  that  his  ration  is  balanced  for 
protein  and  energy,  especially 
energy. 

Waterers 

The  waterers  in  the  barns  are  com- 
pletely automatic  —  they  fill  up 
when  they  are  empty.  From  the 


Lohmann  waterers  and  AZA  feeding  system. 
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well,  the  water  comes  in  the 
mainline  at  about  40  lbs.  of 
pressure  —  goes  to  the  boiler  and 
from  there  goes  on  the  sideline  to 
the  pressure  reducer  which  allows 
the  water  to  the  chickens  at  about 
12  lbs.  of  pressure.  The  boiler  is  a 
"Superhot"  with  720,000  BTU. 
From  the  boiler,  there  are  plastic 
pipes  underneath  the  floor  in  the 
concrete,  so  that  there  is  floor  and 
surface  heating. 


Heating 

The  hatchery  manager  suggested 
floor  heating  to  Art  and,  although 
this  has  not  been  used  very  much, 
Art  finds  it  an  excellent  system. 
Two  loops  of  1"  plastic  pipe  go 
directly  from  the  boiler  through  the 
hallways,  underneath  the  concrete 
(about  V2"  below  the  surface)  to 
the  end  of  the  barn  and  back. 

Some  of  the  special 
features  of  the  Tilma 
Poultry  Farm: 

—  floor  heating 

—  egg  carriers 

—  outside  door  in  the 
cooler 

—  Farmatic  feed  factory 

—  seed  cleaner 

—  connecting  hallways 


No  bedding  is  used  for  baby 
chicks.  Besides  floor  heat,  no 
other  source  of  heat  is  used  for  the 
chicks.  The  floors  are  nice  and 
warm  —  the  chicks  like  it  as  the 
floors  are  kept  at  100°  F  for  the 
first  week.  Later  heat  is  reduced, 
and  surface  heat  is  used,  but  the 
floor  heat  is  kept  going  all  winter, 
so  the  bedding  stays  dry,  and  very 
little  bedding  is  needed. 

Rations 

Even  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
academic  background  has  given 


Farmatic  feed  mill. 

him,  plus  careful  studying  of  tables 
and  average  caloric  content,  there 
is  still  a  certain  amount  of 
guesswork  involved.  Art  feels  that 
if  the  grain  is  good  and  heavy, 
you'll  get  the  energy.  He  feeds 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  supple- 
ment and  5  per  cent  limestone  and 
he  keeps  records  so  he  can  do 
comparative  studies. 

The  energy  level  is  very  important 
in  chickens  as  they  are,  at  all 


times,  on  a  restricted  diet. 
Chickens  are  raised  on  such  a  little 
amount  of  feed,  that  at  five  months 
they  are  the  same  weight  as 
broilers  at  eight  weeks.  In  this  way 
they  could  easily  be  pushed  and 
become  too  heavy.  If  they  are 
overweight  by  the  time  they  start 
laying,  they  will  stay  overweight  all 
their  lives  and  will  have  to  be  fed 
more  maintenance  feed.  The 
weight  should  be  right  on  and  a 
balance  must  be  maintained  for 
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Cleaning  eggs. 

energy,  so  that  chickens  get 
enough  and  not  too  much. 

Art  feeds  wheat  which  is  more  ex- 
pensive, but  gives  the  energy  level 
needed.  He  reasons  that  he  could 
feed  more  oats  and  barley  which  is 
cheaper,  but  there's  a  lot  of  fibre  in 
it  that  should  be  compensated  for, 
so  he  feeds  as  much  as  he  can  and 
the  rest  is  good  quality  wheat  with 
a  supplement.  The  incoming  grain 
is  screened  to  remove  the 
rapeseed  which  interferes  with 
reproduction  in  the  chickens. 

Art  had  a  choice  of  using  lime- 
stone, oyster  shell  or  shur-shell. 
He  found  that  the  shell  mixture 
was  too  rough  and  didn't  properly 
go  through  the  feeding  system,  so 
it  necessitated  feeding  by  hand 
and  this  meant  more  work  and  ex- 
pense, so  Art  uses  limestone 
which  he  mixes  in  with  the  feed, 
and  which  is  cheaper.  Limestone 
will  not  do  any  damage  to  the 
equipment  and  will  not  upset  any 
balance  in  the  hen  or  even  in  the 


rooster.  Whatever  is  extra,  the  hen 
will  excrete.  Art  feeds  insoluble 
granite  grit  which  serves  the  func- 
tion of  grinding  the  grain.  Lime- 
stone or  calcium  carbonate  is 
needed  to  manufacture  the  shell.  A 
hen  eats  AV2  grams  of  limestone  a 
day  and  only  uses  two  grams  to 
make  the  shell,  but  if  it  has  less 
than  4V2  grams,  you  could  get  poor 
shells.  He  has  done  a  lot  of  home- 
work on  rations  and  finds  what  he 
is  using  now  is  satisfactory. 

The  Farmatic  was  a  good 
investment  —  it  saves  Art 
$50  a  day. 

Another  reason  Art  feels  his  Far- 
matic was  a  good  investment  is 
that  as  he  is  70  miles  from  Edmon- 
ton, the  freight  on  a  tonne  of  feed 
is  between  eight  and  ten  dollars, 
depending  on  the  quality  and  the 
company  you  buy  it  from.  In  addi- 
tion to  freight,  feed  would  still  cost 
him  $50  a  tonne  more  than  he  can 
make  it  for.  He  uses  a  tonne  a  day 
and  as  Art  has  calculated,  he  saves 
$50  a  day. 

Egg  Carrier 

The  egg  carrier  is  on  tracks  with 
rollers.  The  Tilmas  gather  3,000  to 
4,000  eggs  a  day  —  this  takes 
about  thirteen  to  fifteen  hours  of 
labor  and  includes  feeding,  clean- 
ing and  sorting  the  eggs. 

Egg  Refrigeration  Unit 

The  refrigeration  unit  is  in  the 
boiler  room  and  has  pipes  going  to 
the  cooler.  There's  a  fan  going  in 
the  cooler  all  the  time  so  that  the 
heat  goes  back  in  liquid  form  to  the 
exchanger.  The  cooler  is  built  with 
two  doors  —  one  inside  and  one 
outside  so  that  the  eggs  can  be 
loaded  from  the  outside. 

Art's  first  brood  consisted  of  5,600 
pullets  plus  840  roosters.  Ten  to 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  roosters  are 


kept  with  the  hens.  He  has  a  little 
under  12,000  sq.  ft.  and  feels  you 
need  about  two  sq.  ft.  per  bird. 

The  poultry  business  is  a  very 
specialized  one.  Your  choices  are: 

(1)  broilers  (you  get  what  the  hat- 
chery has) 

(2)  layers  in  cages 

(3)  broiler  breeders 

(4)  turkeys 


Egg  carrier  hanging  from  overhead  Stanley 
door  track. 

Art's  are  broiler  breeders  —  a 
heavy  breed  that  produces  hat- 
ching eggs  to  produce  broilers. 
That's  the  only  purpose  for  which 
they  are  kept.  Usually,  Leghorns 
can  lay  for  twelve  to  fourteen 
months  and  produce  250  -  280  eggs 
per  year.  Broiler  breeders  are  kept 
for  eight  months  laying,  as  beyond 
that,  it's  not  economical.  On  an 
average,  they  produce  about  120  to 
150  eggs  per  bird. 

The  Tilmas 

When  Art  and  Sophie  found  this 
farm  that  they  eventually  bought, 
they  fell  in  love  with  its  setting. 
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The  trees  on  their  land  are  magnifi- 
cent, in  fact,  the  entire  setting  is 
park  like.  The  house  and  the  barns 
have  all  taken  a  tremendous 
amount  of  cleaning  and  work  to  put 
them  into  shape.  The  slopes  are 
covered  with  trees  and  no  one 
would  disagree  with  Art  when  he 
says  he  has  a  "million  dollar  view" 
from  his  dining  room  window. 

The  Tilmas'  operation  is  certainly 
not  an  8  —  4:30  job.  Sophie  works 
full  time  with  Art.  Eggs  are 
gathered  three  to  four  times  a  day 
and  Sophie  does  most  of  the  clean- 
ing. The  children  help  in  their  spare 
time.  Once  a  week,  Art  takes  the 
eggs  to  Edmonton  and  with  all  the 
chores  on  the  farmstead,  there  is 
very  little  spare  time.  He  feels  he  is 
very  lucky  to  have  a  wife  who  is  a 
hard  worker  and  willing  to  help 
him.  He  has  no  time  to  farm  the 
land,  so  the  land  is  rented  out.  The 
children  go  to  school  in  Smoky 
Lake  and  the  Tilmas  like  living  near 
the  town,  as  it  has  all  the  facilities 
and  is  a  good  growing  town. 

Peter  Kotylak,  Assistant 
Manager,  FDD  Edmonton 
—  "I've  been  involved 
with  many  farming  opera- 
tions, and  Mr.  Tilma's 
farmstead  and  chicken 
setup  is  undoubtably  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  well- 
kept  I've  ever  seen." 

Art  is  very  pleased  with  his  setup. 
He  feels  the  market  was  ready  for 
the  hatching  egg  production  he  is 
in,  and  the  barns,  built  to  his  speci- 
fications, are  working  well  for  him. 
In  particular,  he  likes  his  floor 
heating  system  as  he  doesn't  need 
any  brooders  or  hovers  for  the  baby 
chicks,  as  they  are  just  put  on  the 
warm  concrete  floor.  Art  also  finds 
his  feed  system  —  this  includes 
the  feed  mill  and  feed  lines  —  to 
be  a  very  good  system.  He  first  saw 
this  AZA  system  at  the  Edmonton 


Farm  and  Ranch  show,  was  very 
impressed  and  is  glad  he  decided 
to  use  it. 

Art  and  Sophie  are  willing 
to  work  hard  to  make  their 
dream  a  practical  reality. 

Art  also  commented  on  the  ex- 
cellent working  relationship  he  has 
had  with  Edmonton's  Farmstead 
Development  Department,  in  par- 
ticular Manager  Bob  Burgess, 
Assistant  Manager  Peter  Kotylak 
and  Sales  Representatives  Harold 
Sissons  and  Walter  Onyschuk 
whom  he  found  to  be  very  accom- 
modating. Art  wanted  a  total  opera- 
tion, building  plus  system, 
developed  and  built  for  him  and  he 
is  very  pleased  with  the  results 
now  that  everything  is  operational. 


Farmatic  mill. 

The  many  visitors  who  come  to  see 
the  Tilma's  Poultry  Farm  have  been 
very  impressed  with  the  setup.  The 
farm  is  located  one  mile  north  of 
Smoky  Lake  on  Highway  #855. 

Art  Tilma  had  a  dream  —  to  even- 
tually become  a  farmer  in  Canada. 
Agriculture,  whether  it  be  the  study 
of  it  or  the  practical  application  is 
the  business  he  has  always  wanted 
to  be  in.  Art  and  his  wife  Sophie  are 
working  hard  for  what  they  are 
achieving  —  they  knew  their  deci- 
sion to  go  into  poultry  farming 
wouldn't  be  easy,  but  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  way  of  life  and 
are  willing  to  work  hard  to  make 
their  dream  a  practical  reality. 

The  United  Farmer  is  pleased  to 
recognize  the  Art  Tilma  family  as 
Albertans  of  the  Month. 


Appointment 


Donna  Bakka 

Ward  Smith,  Manager  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Division,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment effective  January  1, 
1980,  of  Mrs.  Donna  Bakka,  as 
supervisor  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration and  Hourly  Payroll. 

Donna  joined  UFA  in  1967  and  from 
1967  —  1973  was  senior  steno- 
grapher in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. In  1974,  she  became  senior 
secretary  for  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  management.  In  1977  she  be- 
came personnel  assistant,  a  posi- 
tion she  held  until  her  present 
appointment. 

Originally  from  Bawlf,  Alberta, 
Donna  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  the 
Camrose  area.  She  attended  Bawlf 
High  School  and  Pitman's  in  Van- 
couver. She  has  taken  courses  in 
senior  bookkeeping,  secretarial 
and  medical  terminology.  Prior  to 
joining  UFA,  she  worked  for 
several  years  in  hospitals  in  Van- 
couver, Picture  Butte  and  Calgary. 

Donna  has  three  daughters:  Linda, 
Bev  and  Sandra.  For  hobbies,  she 
likes  to  garden. 
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In  the 
Spotlight 


Ken  Newsham 


On  November  1,  1979,  Ken 
Newsham  was  appointed  Agent  at 
Consort.  Ken  was  born  in  Calgary 
and  went  to  school  in  Consort.  He 
then  went  on  to  Mount  Royal  Col- 
lege where  he  studied  Petroleum 
Land  Management. 

Prior  to  becoming  the  Agent  at 
Consort,  Ken  worked  for  three 
years  as  a  partsman.  He  belongs  to 
the  Legion  and  a  fastball  club  and 
for  hobbies  likes  sports  and 
camping. 


T.  Alex  Graham 


It's  over  a  year  now  since  Alex 
Graham  became  the  Agent  at  Spirit 
River.  Born  in  Sexsmith,  Alex  grew 
up  on  the  family  farm.  He  went  to 


Bryon  S.  Syverson 


When  veteran  Agent  Selmer  Syver- 
son retired,  after  15  years  as  UFA 
Agent  at  Provost,  he  left  the  Agen- 
cy in  the  competent  hands  of  his 
sons  Bryon  and  Rod.  Selmer  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  Provost  area 
as  were  both  his  boys. 

Bryon  attended  school  in  Provost 
and  in  addition,  took  business  ad- 
ministration and  accounting 
courses.  For  over  ten  years,  he  has 
been  working  with  his  father  at  the 
UFA  Agency  at  Provost.  Bryon  and 
his  wife  Carol  have  two  children: 
Carol,  five  and  Dwight,  three.  For 
hobbies,  he  enjoys  camping, 
smowmobiles  and  motorcycles. 
He  also  like  to  trail  ride  and  collect 
stamps,  coins  and  antiques. 


Blueberry  Creek  Junior  High,  Spirit 
River  High  School  and  then  went 
on  to  study  Business  Administra- 
tion at  the  Alberta  College  in  Ed- 
monton. For  nine  years  he  worked 
for  NCR  Canada  in  Computer  Pro- 
gramming, System  Design  and 
Computer  Sales. 

In  1975,  Alex  returned  to  the  farm 
and  farms  a  five  section  grain  farm 
in  partnership  with  his  brother.  He 
has  also  been  actively  involved  in 
agricultural  and  community  organi- 
zations. He  is  an  Alberta  Wheat 
Pool  Delegate,  a  member  of  Uni- 
farm  and  the  local  hockey  and  curl- 
ing clubs. 

Alex  and  his  wife  Heather  have  two 
daughters:  Karen,  eleven  and  Jodie, 
eight  years  old.  For  hobbies  Alex 
enjoys  sports  and  carpentry. 


Rod  Syverson 


Rod  Syverson  also  grew  up  in  Pro- 
vost where  he  went  to  school.  He 
has  been  working  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  the  Provost  Agency 
for  over  nine  years. 

Rod  and  his  wife  Janet  have  a 
daughter  Tara  who  is  two  years  old. 
For  hobbies  Rod  and  Bryon  have 
many  common  interests  among 
them  snowmobiling,  motorcycles 
and  trail  riding  and  Rod  also  enjoys 
cross  country  skiing  and  hunting. 
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